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Greetings for the New Year 


EFORE 1941 is over we are likely to see spectacular growth 

in our profession and a new acceptance of it. National de- 

fense promises to bring a greater demand for the services of 
the dental hygienist this year than ever before in our association’s 
history. This demand will probably attract more girls to the grow- 
ing list of institutions offering accredited training for dental 
hygienists. 

To those of us who have been in this work for a number 
of years, it is easy to discern a sharply growing demand for public 
health work in schools and institutions, increasing recognition by 
the government for public health education in dental hygiene, and 
a definite acceptance by the public of the preventive service we 
offer. With the new need for our services by the government, 
these trends now so definite in our young organization will bring 
prestige and recognition in one year that might take a dozen 
years to achieve under ordinary circumstances. 


There are now seventeen recognized training schools for 
dental hygienists in the United States. Dental Hygienists are 
licensed to practice in thirty three states and in the Territory of 
Hawaii. This shows our acceptance by the dental profession. Our 
sponsors have been sympathetic to our aims for raising our educa- 
tional standards and for developing new techniques that will be 
more generally helpful in their work. As we face the possibility 
of rapid growth this year and next, we will be wise to continue in 
the counsel of the dental profession for sound advice. 


The American Dental Hygienists’ Association has now ap- 
proximately sixteen hundred members engaged in private practice, 
public health and school work, hospitals, sanitariums and indus- 
trial dental clinics. The United States Government employs dental 
hygienists in the army, public health service and the U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 


For each and every member of the American Dental Hygien- 
ists Association I wish continued success, health, happiness and 
prosperity during 1941. 


Dorotuy O'Brien, 


President of the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association. 
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How Might the Question, ‘Why Should 
Parents be Interested in Their Children’s 
Teeth?” be Answered? 


Dr. Grorce W. TEuscHeER, Chicago, Illinois 


LL individuals in various capacities of health education and health 
A atinistration have at one time and another asked the question 

suggested in the title. Parents are always anxious to administer to 
their children’s needs, providing they recognize them as needs. It becomes 
the duty of you and of me to point out those needs and to describe why 
they should be considered as such. How might it be done without boring 
our listeners and at the same time present a convincing argument? 


Throughout this discussion the term pedodontics will be used to 
denote children’s dentistry, because it is shorter and describes more ade- 
quately what is involved. Twenty years ago little reference was made to 
the care of children’s mouths except to relieve pain. Such relief was 
usually accomplished through the extraction of a tooth. Malocclusion was 
no more common than tcday, but certainly more severe, because of the in- 
frequency of adequate dental care. Its treatment was a luxury obtainable 
only by a few, as are all juxuries. 


Pedodontics is, however, recognized today as a branch of dentistry, 
able to make valuable contributions to dental science as a health service. 
Dental educators and dentists recognize that special considerations are 
necessary in: 


1. The management of the ,child patient, or perhaps better stated, in 
gaining the cooperation of the child patient; 

2. The anatomical, histological, and functional differences between 
the deciduous and the permanent teeth; 

3. The more acute problems of development—teeth are absorbing 
while others are developing, requiring, therefore, a special appli- 
cation of operative procedures; 

. The educational problem, involving both the child and the parent; 

. The formation of habits beneficial to the general welfare of' the 
child through proper care of the mouth and its component 
structures. 


Pedodontics has developed a body of knowledge in these areas and has 
made important contributions in others, such as prevention of dental 
disease, particularly dental caries, and in mental hygiene, which is certainly 
dependent as good health and appearance. 


The dentist today is interested in the whole child. He is aware of the 
fact that when he treats the child’s mouth, he is affecting not only the oral 
cavity but his general physical and mental health. If anyone should 
doubt this he need but remember that life is dependent on food and rest. 
An unhealthy mouth interferes with both. Further, the ability to concen- 
trate on school work requires freedom from pain and fatigue. 
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To those who have not thought seriously about the problems pertain- 
ing to children, there may occur some doubt as to the part that the mouth 

plays in the mental hygiene of the individual. Many examples could be 

given, and my readers could furnish many more. A girl, age thirteen, 
recently reported for dental care accompanied by a social worker. The . 
patient had lost several teeth, among them five anterior teeth, and was 

about to lose several more. She retused to go to school, and was con- 

stantly under the surveillance of a member of her family, because she had 
threatened to do away with herself. According to the social worker, this 
attitude dated back to the time when her dental difficulties first became 
noticeable. The child’s mouth was taken care of and the lost teeth re- 

placed by bridgework. The change in her mental attitude might seem 
miraculous to one not acquainted with the nature of the problems in- 

volved in such cases. 


Reference was made above to the relation of oral health to general 
health. Admittedly each is dependent on the other. It is hard to under- 
stand how a child whose teeth are full of carious cavities, and whose jaws 
are harboring abscesses can be considered to be in good general health. 
Remember that through the mouth the child receives his food. To a 
certain extent the kind of food the child eats will depend on the condition 
of his mouth. He cannot be expected to chew coarse, or tough foods with 
teeth that hurt when he brings them together, or that contain cavities so 
large that food is forced into them to the point of causing pain. He can- 
not be expected to partake of fruits which, because of neglected teeth, cause 
him severe pain. Nutritionists regard certain groups of foods as essential 
to sound physical development. Most of them require some mastication 
in their preparation for digestion. The conclusion is obvious. 


It can be said that the development of the child, the happiness of the 
home, and the welfare of the community are in part dependent on the con- 
dition of the child’s teeth. To understand this statement does not seem to 
need any stretch of imagination. The child needs a healthy mouth; he is 
dependent on it for mastication of health giving foods, and for facial 
growth leading to a well-developed face and head. The home requires for 
complete happiness, in most instances at least, a healthy child. And the 
community needs many happy homes, if it is to become a respected one. 


Some primitive thoughts are still to be heard concerning the child's 
teeth. Too often parents receive the advice that the deciduous teeth are 
of no vital consequence to the welfare of the child. “If they hurt, extract 
them”, is heard from the lips of some, and to add reason to the advice, the 
words, “they will soon be lost anyway”, are thrown in for good measure. 
True it is that occasionally it becomes necessary to extract these teeth be- 
fore they should normally be lost. But it is wrong to consider such words 
as treatment to be used generally. 


The neglect of the deciduous teeth seems to center about the thoughts 
that they serve the child for only a short time and have nothing to do 
with the health and position of the permanent teeth. If the child is to be 
properly served, the parents must be enlightened on these important 
points. The child has some deciduous teeth from six months to twelve 
years of age. Certain of these teeth serve him for more than ten years. 
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It seems that ten years constitute a period of time long enough to warrant 
careful attention of deciduous teeth. 


Parents should further be made acquainted with the fact that these 
teeth determine to a large extent jaw growth. Their normal function 
stimulates bone growth and thereby aids in providing sufficient space for 
the permanent teeth. It helps further to bring about growth of the face 
and head so essential te normal facial development. One need but to 
observe several children, who have lost several teeth and have had no 
treatment to remedy the condition to realize that teeth are important in 
development. 


But in treating the child everyone must help. Child, parent, teacher, 
physician, and dentist must cooperate in anything which affects the child. 
This is important because each has a significant influence on the child. If 
the dentist asks the child and the parent to eliminate excessive quantities 
of candy from the child's diet, and he does this without the cooperation of 
physician and school teacher, the advice may go naught because of con- 
flicting views. Everyone concerned should understand why the dentist 
wants to eliminate candy, and the dentist should be prepared to furnish 
sound reasons. The same is true in the control of mouth habits. In some 
instances habits are associated with malocclusion, and the latter is to be 
treated successfully, the habit must be controlled. Again an explanation 
is sometimes necessary to the other agencies involved, if treatment is to be 
successful. It should be remembered too that the others may have im- 
portant suggestions to make in the solution of the problem. 


Although prevention is possible in limited numbers of cases, control 
of dental disease through early and frequent observation and care seems to 
be the best that can be done for most children. That is, however, a lot. If 
the number of cavities and the amount and degree of soft tissue disease 
can be kept at a minimum the child will have a healthy mouth at all times. 


Dental Hygiene in the Belmont 
Public Schools 


Read at American Dental Association Convention 
Held at Cleveland, Ohio. 


By Mary R. Morrisun, Belmont, Massachusetts 


ELMONT is a progressive town of about 28,000 inhabitants. We 

have eight public schools and one parochial school. There are six 

elementary schools with an enrollment of 2600 pupils. Our program 
covers the elementary schools and the parochial school. A survey of the 
first year of Junior High School is made in order to measure from year to 
year the benefits of our dental program. The dental staff is under the 
Board of Health in Belmont. 

Our dental health program embodies six features: 

1. Acommunity wide dental health education program. 


2. Encouragement of dental care by private dentists whenever possible. 
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A dental education program in the elementary schools. 


Advice as to where underprivileged children in higher grades and 
adults may obtain low cost dental care. 


Treatment clinic for underprivileged pre-school and elementary school 
children. 


An annual survey of the dental health of the children of the first year 
of junior high. In health education, measurement of results is valuable 
not alone because it serves as a measure of progress but also because 
it furnishes motivating influences. 


The dental program has two distinct phases—educational and pre- 
ventive. The general aim of our entire dental program is to promote dental 
health among our school children. The educational program strives to 
attain this end by developing in the children and parents an appreciation 
of the value of det, home care and regular dental attention and care in re- 
lation to dental health so that they will assume responsibility in securing 
and maintaining their own dental health. 


The preventive program in the clinic contributes to the attainment of 
our goal by striving to fill carious dec‘duous teeth and all initial caries in 
sixth year molars since it is recognized that filling pits and fissures in sixth 
year molars tends to stop the progress of decay of these teeth and thus 
tends to reduce tooth mortality. 


We have one centrally located clinic in the Town Hall. The clinic is 
modern in every way and very well equipped. The dental staff consists of 
two part-time dentists and two full-time dental hygienists. One hygienist 
is on duty in the clinic, assist‘ng the dentists, making appointments, talking 
with the parents. keeping records, notifying the principals of the schools 
of appointments and doing oral prophylaxis. 


Children for clinic care are selected from welfare and relief cases and 
from other families whose economic status does not permit private dental 
care. Information showing financial inability of parents to provide dental 
treatment, is submitted to the hygienists before work on any child is 
commenced. 


An adult or a responsible person must accompany the child to the 
clinic. A charge of fifty cents is made to those families who can afford to 
pay. The hygienist in the clinic makes seven appointments a morning for 
each dentist—an appointment every half hour. All emergencies are taken 
care of as they arrive. 


Each new patient is given a thorough oral prophylaxis before work is 
started. On the last clin‘c appointment all the fillings are polished and 
both the child and the parent are given instructions on mouth hygiene. 
The child’s name is then placed on a recall list and in six months an 
appointment is made for a recurrent prophylaxis and examination. If there 
are any new defects the name is then placed in the active file and dental 
treatment is immediately given at the next appointment. The clinic aims 
to provide dental care to children not simply as a service to the indigent, 
but also as an educational measure. 
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Methods of operative procedure in the clinic. 

1. Extraction of all teeth with pulp involvement. We never undertake 
to treat teeth except in rare instances where anterior teeth are involved. 
All fissure cavities are filled and wherever the fissures are deep and 
have failed to unite they are extended. 
Arrested decay is common in deciduous molars. We let this condition 
alone. The condition will remain unchanged indefinitely. 
In certain cases where deciduous molars are slightly decayed with only 
a short time to remain a ten percent solution of silver nitrate is used 
rather than a filling. 
Only the minimum time is spent on deciducus anteriors. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


At the beginning of each school year children in the elementary 
schools, kindergarten through the six grades, are examined with explorers 
and hand mirror by the hygienists assigned to the educational work in the 
schools. These examinations are given in the classroom with the teacher 
giving full assistance. In this way the teacher becomes well aware of the 
dental problems and nceds of her pupils and she can be a potent force in 
encouraging the correction of defects. 

Parents of children in the kindergarten and the first grade are urged 
to be present at the examination, at which time a short talk is given on the 
value of deciduous teeth and on proper mouth hygiene. Here actual 
defects can be demonstrated to the parents and they are urged to secure 
dental treatment for their child. 

The regular dental examination of every pupil in school is a significant 
part of our mouth health program. It is important not only because of 
the defects discovered and the measures taken for their correction, but also 
because of the opportunity it affords for the education of the parents, 
teachers, and children in the value of regular dental check-up at stated 
intervals. Jt is a demenstration of the fact that ordinary conscientious 
care of the teeth is not sufficient for the prevention of decay, it must be 
accompanied by preventive and reparative care of a dentist. It empha- 
sizes both to the child and to the parent the importance of mouth health. 

After all the children in the schools have been examined the dental 
hygienist totals the findings and prepares a report for the records of the 
principals. Ifa child has defects, the parent receives a notice through the 
mail accompanied by a letter explaining the objectives of the examination 
and solicits the parent’s cooperation. The notice directs the child to the 
dentist. When corrections are completed the dentists sign a card which is 
furnished by the school. These notices are carefully followed up and the 
whole force of the administration is brought to bear to get every child into 
the office of a dentist. Through the follow-up work by the hygienists 
many children are cared for in the clinic who otherwise might have been 
neglected. 

The development and presentation of material educationally sound in 
the classroom is a very vital factor in stimulating the child. Teachers have 
an unusual opportunity to instill and develop positive health habits in the 
child which often become lifelong routine. 
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In the teacher rests the greatest responsibility for the success of any 
school health program. Because she is with her pupils a great part of the 
day and because of her influence, she has great opportunity to encourage 
regular visits to the dentist, the correction of defects revealed in the 
schoo! dental examination and the daily cleansing of the mouth and teeth. 
She can also help to establish food habits which provide adequate nutrition 
for the teeth. 

To make any health education program effective in schools or com- 
munities, there must be a follow-up of the initial project. To introduce a 
program by pictures, shows, motion pictures, lectures or visual education 
ot any vehicles without offering the teacher, public health nurse, or health 
educator assistance in following through to the point of complete absorp- 
tion of these facts taught is not sound education. 

Last fall a committee of teachers, representatives from each grade in 
the elementary schools and the kindergarten got together to decide what 
earnings on mouth hygiene were important to teach during the elementary 
years. 

Each teacher presented me with a list of possible approaches for a 
dental unit for her respective grade. These suggested approaches are to 
be used by some of the teachers in the elementary schools this year and the 
teachers will keep a log te show the outcome of the unii. 

Each teacher working on a dental unit will receive an outline of the 
habits, attitudes, and knowledge that each child should have learned be- 
fore leaving the grade. in most instances the habits are repeated and only 
one new one learned. 

1. Our committee felt that there was a great need of better reading 
material for children’s use. 


2. There was a need for better teaching motivation. Teachers are not 
yet alive to the possibilities of the material available. 

3. Child motivation must make a greater appeal to the intelligence of 
children. 

4. The whole family must be included in the program. Measures that 
are suggested usually require the cooperation of the home to insure success. 


To make a dental health program successful requires more than ade- 
quate teaching material. The teacher herself should be trained to teach 
dental health. 


Our program of health practices and procedure in Belmont is intended 
to produce in each child permanent habits and attitudes which will enable 
him to make intelligent use of professional and public services during his 
school life, so that he may live healthfully in a healthy community. The 
final test of health education is not how much information is distributed, 
but the extent to which behavior is influenced. 

Some of the illustrative basic activities used in our schools this year 
included: 

1. Making of charts to take home and use over wash bowl. Each mem- 
ber of the family checked his own'brushing. 

2. Making of tooth powder by pupils in the fifth and sixth grades The 

formulas were written on each box. 
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The making of Health Peep Shows by a group of Girl Scouts from 
the sixth grades. These shows were exhibited at the State Dental 
Convention. 

One group of girls in Belmont made Jimmy Chew dolls and learned 
all about the six year molars. The dolls were given to a hospital in 
a nearby town. 

Some children in the first grade modeled six year molars after a 
classroom demonstration by the hygienist. 

After a classroom demonstration of calcium in water given by the 
hygienists a class was motivated to learn more about calcium in foods 
and from calcium to proteins, irons and phosphorus. 


.- The making of posters by sixth grade children for use in the clinic. 


We have a large board for display purpose. In health education, 
the value of poster work cannot be over estimated. Posters are a 
universal language, adaptable to any nationality, any age, any in- 
tellect, and a group of any size. Almost 90% uf what we learn, we 
learn through our eyes. 


This year we hope to measure just how much our educational work is 


doing. Last year the following figures are interesting to note: 


2522 children examined 
58% with dental defects. 
42% with no dental defects. 


Of the children with defects. 

624% went to private dentists. 

21% applied to the clinic for treatment. 

164% received no treatment. 

The children receiving no treatment were no doubt eligible for 
clinic treatment but had not been reached. 


Special feature of the program :— 


2. 


This year I hope we can begin to do some pre-natal education. 

We have started on our pre-school program and feel that parents 
are responding and are anxious to know about the teeth of their 
pre-school child. 

We hope to complete the dental work on all our mentally retarded 
children. We have two classes in Belmont, one in the elementary 
school and one in the junior high school. I feel that if one of the 
handicaps of these children was eliminated it might make their ad- 
justment a little easier. 


Our discussions at Parent Teacher Association meetings have proved 


very effective. The P. T. A. isa very important factor in Belmont and 
most of the parents attend these meetings. 


Our Girl and Boy Scout organizations provide an excellent medium 


of reaching the children outside of school and have resulted in some excel- 
lent project work that has been used in the school. 


One group of girls in town made a puppet show and put on a dental 


health show. All the scouts in town attended and some very interesting 
papers were written. 
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The Future Training of the Dental 
Hygienist 


(Read before the Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ meeting 
in New London, June 7, 1940) 


By Dr HoucHTton Ho iipay, Associate Dean, 
School of Dentai and Oral Surgery, Columbia University 


Editor’s note: A letter from Columbia University states that the 
policy in the following article is a proposed plan which has not yet been 
approved by the University. For the year 1941-42 the one year course 
will be continued 


with the prospect of our being involved in it at any time, it is diffi- 

cult to keep one’s thoughts on constructive problems affecting 
human welfare. We who are interested primarily in rendering a health 
service to others are normally alert to every progressive move that holds 
promise of a better and more healthful race in the future. Now we are 
laboring under an oppressive sense of futility which requires us to drive 
ourselves if we are to keep alive the aims, the objectives, and the ideals 
which are the very basis of our professional existence. It is my privilege 
today to discuss with you some of the forward looking plans for the train- 
ing of dental hygienists of the future. 


W wis Europe engaged in another and more terrifying war and 


One can not consider the-training of the dental hygienist apart from 
a consideration of the needs for her service and the needs of the profession 
of dentistry as a whole. We did not always have the dental hygienist but 
we have found that she is a very important adjunct in the inteliigent and 
successful practice of dentistry and while we could manage to do without 
her, no one who has experienced the benefits to himself and to his patients 
is willing to do so. The introduction of the dental hygienist in 1915 
caused a storm of protest. “Dentists would be driven to the poor house, 
the quality of the service would be lowered.” 


The profession is still very apprehensive in regard to the dental hy- 
gienist and any move to extend her field is met with alarm, in spite of all 
she has done to justify her existence. 


The dental profession has been assigned the task of caring for the 
dental health of the nation. But according to statistics we have been only 
about twenty per cent successful. _More-over, we have so repeatedly said 
that approximately eighty per cent of the dental needs are receiving no 
attention that the public finally believes us and we now stand in some 
danger of having this task taken out of our hands and turned over to 
others if we fail to do anything further about it. There is a growing 
feeling that some dentistry for all is preferable to luxury service for only 
a few and the dental! hygienist is in a position to help us do something. 


We have many reasons to be proud of the accomplishments of den- 
tistry during the last one hundred years, but we can not be proud of the 
progress we have made in solving the fundamental problems of dental 
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disease or in solving dentistry’s social problems. The only excuse we can 
offer is that we in the United States are all guilty in this respect and it is 
not a shortcoming of dentistry alone to over-emphasize the mechanical side 
of our problems. As Professor Hooten, a renowned anthropoloyist, stated 
in an article in a recent issue of the Atlantic Monthly, “ ... . this nation 
is composed of organic blends which for some unknown genetic reasons 
combine marvelous understanding of mechanical techniques with utter 
obtusity in human relations.” 

A few months ago I was speaking about dentistry with the president 

of one of our large philanthropic organizations. In the course of the con- 
versation he remarked that dentists had never displayed any ability in 
getting things done. After spending a great deal of time, effort, and money 
in securing an educat‘on enabling him to fit into his community as an edu- 
cated citizen and as a highly trained specialist in the field of healih service, 
the dentist is content to accomplish only so much as he can do with his own 
two hands, while his sphere of influence might be much greater were he to 
use his training also in directing others. 
. In dentistry the results of one’s training are made available to one 
éfeldividual at a time through the operator’s own efforts. The physician, 
ss¢ awking use of the nurse, hospitals, and laboratories, is able to apply his 
srttining to the care of a large group of people. Dentists have always been 
ebeslyi loath bo make use of the services of others in caring for their patients 
swithy tite wesult tharowe occasionally hear that the physician is paid for 
~gibat hdtkiedvesalnd the dentist for what he does. 

In thirty-one states the dental hygienist is licensed as an auxiliary 
ANPAKST IN fy to clean the exposed surfaces of the teeth and to aid 
posal g th yediycation with the supervision of a dentist. Shz may also 
rather duties, ofa dental assistant, and so far as I know there is 
mathing,:tp prevent, her,from functioning as a teacher, if she is properly 
any, state pa the,ynion. However, I think we will all agree 
they gienist wanda her, gst work in preventive dentistry in the 

e office. Plans for the future training 
Sy ists fhoul fact. The present training does 
not fit the hygienist for schoelpwark..; Upen graduation from high school 
she jis ase and lacking in the necessary educational background and 


bP ftting 4s Ghsifitient to enable her to take 
four or more years of college. “Somsseixs 


od} the2dentad already 
Warended courses ito yeilroandihe 
el wr sen woul toh peo “be 
ateverls thaethe sim 
firsoyedd, exctpwtisht di Hanke faltithea dice 
Wear tsuqhe ad ee cated 
the very ‘efficienb ughies| 
gensed,. ta nds ho 
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hygiene. If the hygienist is to be allowed to fill a position as a teacher in 
the public schools, she should have a training equivalent to that required 
of other teachers. 


The State Education Department of New York states that im order to 
engage in school work the hygienist must take a minimum oi eighteen 
points of prescribed work in the field of education. It would sezm logical 
to use these eighteen points as a basis for the second year of professional 
training for the hygienist and to supplement it with twelve points of addi- 
tional teacher training courses, rather than devote this second year to 
further technical training. 


However, we still Jack the train'‘ng exacted of public school teachers 
in other fields. Many of you have had one or more years of college work 
before taking up the hygiene course and some of you had coinpleted the 
work for the bachelor’s degree. Iam sure that all of you would agree that 
at least two years of college is a great help in enabling you to assimilate the 
work of your professional training and to adjust yourselves to the prob- 
lems that you have had to face since graduation. Some schools already re- 
quire four years of work beyond high school and leading to the bachelor 
of science degree in dental hyg’ene, and I feel that it would be highly de- 
sirable if this program were universally adopted. I do not wish to hold 
up the degree as something of great value in itself but rather as a ticket 
by means of which you can enter upon a fuller and more useful life. The 
first two years of college work should embody general educational courses, 
the third and fourth years should be given over to the specialized training 
of the hygienist and of the teacher. 


At the meeting of the Faculty of the School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery of Columbia University held on April 17, 1940, the following 
resolution was passed relative to the establishment of an extended course 
of training for the Dental Hygien:st: 


RESOLVED: That the Faculty of the School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery recommends to the University Council that the trustees be re- 
quested to include Dental Hygiene as a field of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, that degree to be conferred upon the rec ommenda- 
tion of the Faculty of Dentistry after the successful completion of two 
years and one summer session in courses in education and dental] hygiene 
of such character and content as shall be prescribed by the Faculty of 
Dent’stry upon students whose preliminary qualifications shall not be less 
than two years of study in a college of arts and science approved by 
Columbia University. 


MEMORANDUM ON PROPOSED COURSE OF 
TRAINING FOR THE DENTAL HYGIENIST 


There are at present eighteen schools for train‘ng dental hygienists. 
In all but three, the work is under the direction of a dental school. The 
dental hygienist is licensed in thirty-one states as an aux’liary worker in 
dentistry to clean the exposed surfaces of the teeth and to aid in oral 
health education. If there is insufficient prophylactic work to keep the 
dental hygienist busy in a dental office, she may perform the duties of a 
dental assistant. 
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The increasing émphasis now being placed on preventive dentistry 
and public health has created a need for a more comprehensive professional 
education for the dental hygienist, in order that she may be prepared to 
function primarily as a teacher of dental health in the schools and in public 
health organizations. At present the hygienist graduated from our one- 
year course may satisfy the legal requirements for a teaching certificate by 
taking eighteen hours of additional work in teacher training courses. 
However, the immaturity of the graduate with but one year beyond high 
school, as well as her lack of educational background, prevents her from 
filling this teaching position satisfactorily... . . 


The need for a more extensive course of training for the dental hy- 
gienist was first brought to our attention by Dr. Harian H. Horner, 
formerly Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education of the University 
of the State of New York, and the present need for hygienists with this 
extended training has been expressed by many public health workers. To 
quote from Dr. David B Ast, Assistant Director of Oral Hygiene for the 
State of New York Department of Health: “ . . . . The more important 
sphere of influence for the dental hygienist will be in institutions such as 
schools, industrial plants, and hospitals. Here she will be in a position to 
actually teach dental health. I am fully cognizant of the fact that the 
denta! hygienists have been doing a splendid job with their limited train- 
ing, but what they have done in the past can be far surpassed with more 
comprehensive training, especially in community problems, child psy- 
chology, dietetics, and pedagogy.” A letter received from Dr. Harry 
Strusser, Chief of the Dental Department of the Department of Health of 
the City of New York states: “Experience has shown us that the hygienist 
has a definite place in public health but that her preparation must of neces- 
sity take a different course. Because of her lack of training in certain 
subjects, namely, psychology, health education, and teaching, she is not 
fully prepared to accept the responsibilities. Then too, there is an adjust- 
ment problem, being in the company of teachers, educators, nurses with 
whom she must work.” 


“The dental hygienist of the future must have a knowledge of 
methods in education, must be able to present her subject to all types and 
groups of children and adults, as well as to be able to appear before large 
audiences. She must also be able to obtain the cooperation of the teaching 
staff in the school in health projects and act as an intermediary between 
the public and the profession in small communities where she may have to 
work alone. She must also have a knowledge of programs carried on in 
different parts of the country and the ability to understand social-economic: 
relationships.” 


The proposed course of study contains thirty-five units of work in 
teacher training and hygiene to be given by members of the staff of 
Teachers College. The biologicai science courses and the technical and 
clinical work will be given by the departments at the Medical Center. 


The Assistant Commissioner for Teacher Education of the State Edu- 
cation Department was very emphatic in his approval of the course, con- 
gratulating us on its excellence. 
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Junior Members’ Page 


Since there are eight schools of dental hygiene with organized Junior 
Members Associations, it seems only fitting that a page at least of our 
Journal should be devoted to the interests of these future members of our 
profession. 

News of the activities of the students, individually or as groups, will 
be very welcome. Please send your contributions to the editor a month or 
six weeks ahead of the month of publication. 


Temple University Students 100% Members! 


Our hearty congratulations are offered to the Temple students who 
lead in membership. Our treasurer informs us that Temple is the first 
schoo! to enroll all of its students as members of the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association. We are happy to welcome these students as mem- 
bers, and hope it will be sufficiently worth while to them thar they will 
continue in their interest in the organization after graduation. 


Northwestern University Junior Members Participate 


It will be noticed in the program of the Illinois State meeting that the 
Junior Members are pu‘ting on a puppet show “Is She Worth Her Weight 
in Gold?” as well as contributing to the health and educational exhibits. 
Attendance at the State meetings is bound to create in the students a 
greater interest in their profess‘on, and a wider range of experience. Par- 
ticipation in the program itself is certainly to be commended, and will 
result in immeasurable rewards. 


Rochester Students Entertained 


An evening reception to honor the students of the Rochester Dental 
Dispensary School of Dental Hygiene was given at the Dispensary, 
October sxteenth by the members of the Rochester District Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association. As all the members of this association are alumni 
were graduated from this school, it was like a homecoming for the gradu- 
ates, and a very pleasant evening. This reception is an annual event in 
the Rochester school, and serves to acquaint the members with the alumni, 
and introduce the students to the elder body. The Dental Hygienists’ 
Association hold its meetings monthly in the Dispensary building, and 
the students are always invited to attend. 
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Editorial 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
“oH APPY New Year, indeed!” the Cynic says, “How 


can one be happy when the war-torn world is bleeding 

and suffering, when our brothers are crying from 
hunger, when greed and desire for power are ruining everything 
we've cherished in our ideals? How can we ring bells and set a 
festive board when the dogs of war are clamoring at our very door- 
steps? Is it not a mockery to rejoice when our own security is im- 
periled, when the selfishness and cruelty of leaders of men are 
wiping out all that is decent and honorable?” 


“Hold on there!” says the Thoughtful One. Let’s not become 
hysterical. War. greed. selfishness and famine have had their day 
before, but the wor!d has not ceased to go on. The countries of 
Furope and Asia have known the agony of strife, the hopelessness 
of defeat; but have risen triumphant, even stronger for their ex- 
berience. After the Dark Ages came the Renaissance. Our inde- 
pendence was not won without strife. The horrors of the Civil 
War preceded a stronger union. There can be no Easter without 
Good Friday. Sad as these things are, we cannot help by moping; 
we cannot make anvone happier by brooding.” 


“What then? Are we to ignore all this and make merry? 
How can we welcome another year of such unhappiness? Before 
we know it all our little luxuries will be limited; our taxes will be 
so heavy we won't be able to have any fun out of life. What is 
there to be happy about?” 


“Happiness is that pleasurable experience that comes from 
the possession of govd. Surely all that is good and worth while 
can be found in America. We can share, and by sharing enrich 
our lives. We can give of our time. Your local Red Cross 
chapter has work for vou to do. We can share in our possessions. 
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Old clothes, candles, tin foil, cotton sheeting and such materials 
are needed by the Bundles for Britain association. Your contribu- 
tions to the needy can be given safely to many trustworthy organi- 
zations. We'll be taxed, and heavily, but let’s take it with a smile. 
Your very safety anc serenity are dependent upon the ships, air 
planes and armaments your tax money will buy.” 


“So you think we can buy peace of mind? Can our meager 
offerings save a life? There’s nothing we can do. The power of 
War is too big for us.” 


“The men and hoys who are fighting and suffering for what 
they believe is right are not depressed and sullen. They are valiant, 
courageous and inspired with the righteousness of their cause. 
Deep within them is a conviction that Might has never been Right, 
and that the future holds for them a Peace worthy of the name. 


Deep within us we should have a supreme optimism, not be- 
cause we ignore the seriousness of the situation, but because 
through it all we are convinced that working together, with suffi- 
cient sacrifices, with unbounding loyalty to our country and a 
spiritual belief that what is right must succeed, we can face the 


future with a steady eye, head high and a happy smile. 
Happy New Year!” 


A WELCOMED CRITICISM 


HILE in Cleveland at the National meeting I asked several 
W runes individually, and the group generally for helpful 

criticism to guide me in the future issues of the Journal. 
I wasn’t fishing for compliments, ‘though many said they were 
pleased with the magazine and that did make me ieel good. What 
I wanted was frank opinions on the worth of the Journal, and 
ideas for its improvement. 


One criticism was “There are too many articles for the 
dental hygienist in school work and in public health, and not 
enough to interest the dental hygienist in private practice.” This 
was a practical criticism so I checked up, and there have been at 
least two articles for the girl in private practice in each of the last 
six issues of the Journal, and the othér papers would be of interest 
to — hygiene teachers, or dental hygienists in any type of 
work. 
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Since the greater proportion of dental hygienists are in dental 
offices it is logical that many of the papers should appeal to these 
readers It seems to me that it behooves the members in private 
practice to contribute papers of interest to their fellow workers. 
Undoubtedly many of you have practical suggestions and worth 
while ideas for the improvement of your relations with your 
employers, your patients, and others with whom you come in 
contact. You will reap a great reward in the experience of think- 
ing over these ideas and putting them on paper for the good of 
others. To analyze your work and find from what you do some- 
thing of value to someone else may bring about a reorganization 
of your attitude toward your work. It is stimulating to evaluate 
yourself and your work, and will do you good to express yourself 
on paper. 


- It is, however, very important for dental hygienists in all 
fields to understand and become sympathetic with the problems 
of dental hygienists in other fields. The dental hygienist in public 
health or school work finds experience in a dental office invaluable 
and the dental hygienist in private office work can be a greater 
asset to her community if she has the public health attitude. So it 
is hoped that the members will read and learn from the articles 
written for every branch of the profession, and thus gain a broader 
outlook on our profession. 


The Akron Dental Foundation 
By Dr. Preston A. GALLoway, Akron, Ohio 


Read at the 17th annual convention of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association. 


SN’T it true that we spend years preparing to become professional 
I people? Then, after a sheepskin is tucked under our arms, what do we 

do? We simply expect the public to flock to our offices where we have 
mortgaged the future with expensive, up-to-the-minute equipment. What 
a struggle this! This is especially true of the young dentist or dental 
hygienist of to-day! There must be a solution to the difficulty of getting 
the publ’c to come to us. I am convinced that dental publicity and lay 
education is the best solution. 

Whose responsibility is this? The task of educating the public and 
molding greater favorable opinion of dentists and dentistry belongs 
rightly to the dental profession. Never before has this fact been brought 
more forcibly to the attention of the profession than by the Massachusetts 
Dental Foundation during the past two years. 
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In May, 1939, our Akron Dental Society had as its principal speaker 
Dr. George W. Crane, the Northwestern University psychologist. He 
was probably the frankest speaker who had appeared in Akron in many 
a moon. His address was attended by the dentists and their wives, the 
dental assistants, and as guests, the physicians of our town. His ideas on 
what the profession should and could do arousd our group to such an 
extent that we decided immediately to investigate the matter of dental 
publicity and lay education and, particularly, to look into the movement 
as begun by the Massachusetts Dental Society. 


It was my duty, as Chairman of the Dental Publicity and Lay Edu- 
cation Committee of our society, to obtain data that would help us to 
arrive at some definite plan by which we could reasonably achieve the 
— which Dr. Crane had so clearly indicated were needed by our pro- 
ession. 


This plan is the sound and logical course to follow for the advance- 
ment of our cause. It offers an opportunity for the mutual benefit of all. 
The Foundation intends to emphasize the true ideals of organized dentistry, 
and, by fostering and maintaining helpful public relations, to arouse the 
public to the value of dental health. 


Education is the true basis upon which-health can be achieved. In 
order to bring about our desired result the most reasonable initial medium 
for this purpose is the newspaper. Through the newspaper we can instill 
into the minds of the public the fact that dentistry is far more important 


to the individual’s health, job, personal appearance and future welfare 
than most of the things that Mr. John Q. Public buys so liberally with his 
money. We realize, of course, that this message cannot be put over in a 
few days’ effort. It is going to take time, co-operation, and persistence to 
overcome one hundred years of prejudice. This is a “long pull” idea, but 
it is in keeping with the trend of business. To-day our idea is practically 
new; it will be an accepted, commonplace matter ten years from now. 


Dentistry does not have the place it should have in the present day 
budget of the layman. Tobacco, chewing gum, cosmetics and radio come 
into his mind and out of his pocket before dental care is given a thought 
Think of it! Ten and one-half times as much money is spent for liquor as 
for dental service. Here is something else for your mental teeth to chew 
upon: every fourth person in the United States owns an automoile. The 
people of our country own more automobiles than toothbrushes; more auto- 
mobiles than bathtubs! Do you know why? Of course you do, but what 
are dentists going to do about it? 


A newspaper publicity and educational program costs money. So, to 
meet our initial expenses, Dr. Crane again entered the picture. We ar- 
ranged for a public address by Dr. Crane—and we filled the armory to 
capacity! Through this dynamic speaker we, the Akron Dental Society, 
attracted an audience of three thousand people who paid for the privilege 
of coming. Dr. Crane talked for two hours on the subject of “The Key to 
Happiness in Marriage.’ We were pleased with the choice of our speaker 
because of the enthusiasm shown by the audience. We were also pleased 
with the financial results of the lecture. We cleared a sufficient profit to 
carry on our newspaper publicity program for at least six months. It 
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would have been impossible to fill our armory to discuss dent‘stry— 
especially at a charge for admission. But through Dr. Crane’s talk we were 
able to tell an audience of three thousand that the Akron Dental Society 
has a speakers’ bureau of dentists, with movies and other material available 
and willing to address Parent-Teacher groups, school children, mothers’ 
cluss and civic organizations interested in dental health. 


We have the co-operation of the Chamber of Commerce, the Board 
of Education, the State Health authorities, the local Board of Health and 
the staff of the Akron Beacon-Journal. I have carried to these groups a 
message of dental publicity and lay education, and have worked to impress 
them with the need of this measure so necessary to fill our dental chairs 
and put dentistry in the budget of the public. 


Our results have been most gratifying. Hardly a week passes with- 
out a request from Parent-Teacher groups or mothers’ clubs for speakers. 
Usually two of us fill the appointment. At the close of our lectures, ques- 
tions and answers are in order. We are able to talk the crying need for 
dental care. These groups are deeply interested. They seek information 
as all mothers and fathers are interested and anxious about their children’s 
future. That six year molar can bring you patients. After all, the children 
are the nucleus of your future success. 


No particular dentist will profit by such a program as we are carrying 
out, but dent’stry as a whole. Dentistry has something to offer, so why 
not give it a place in the family budget? Why let the automobile dealer, 
the radio manufacturer, the liquor and tobacco merchant be considered by 
your prospective patient before we are considered? You know that this 
condition exists and that this problem is one we must solve. Many patients 
defer having necessary dental service because of a trp home to see the 
folks, or to get a new set of tires for the car, or a new refrigerator or some 
other item. We must co-operate to put dentistry among the important 
things in daily life. 


The idea is to impress the individuals in the public eye by appealing 
to their beauty, their jcbs, their health and happiness. Scientific reasons 
can he discussed when the patient enters your office. I take it for granted 
that you are all prepared to practice in your chosen field, but you must first 
get the patient in your office. 


I really appreciate the honor of being considered and invited to talk 
to your group on the subject of Lay Education and Public Health as 
primarily started by the Massachusetts Dental Foundation, and now 
carried on by the Akron Dental Society; but first allow me to consider the 
individual dentist or hygienist, how he or she can obtain a favorable talk-up 
by the ethical means that are granted him or her by the ethics of our 
Dental Society: How the American Dental Association and the American 
Dental Hygienists Association as a group can go out and compete a little 
‘more rigidly with some of our commercial groups. 


When a man or woman has spent years in an introvertive scientific 
field developing the confidence and skill which dentists and hygienists 
have to achieve, we must not expect him or her to be a practical psycholo- 
gist, because practical psychology is the result of intensive training. 

In order to make himself or herself known, a dentist or hygienist can 
take an interest in activities in the community, or they may develop an 
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extrovertive hobby. It will, at the same time, serve in getting them before 
their fellow citizens in a constructive capacity. An introvertive person 
should not have an introvertive hobby. A man shouid just analyze him- 
self or appraise himself the way an assessor would appraise his office 
furniture. Sitting at home will not equip you for new business. If you 
belong to a club of your own profess‘on you are not improving your busi- 
ness. You have to get out among the layman. You have to go where the 
patients are if you want to sell dentistry. You must ask yourself, “Where 
are my prospects?” Then you must go where the prospects are. 


It is true that because of pain we can have patients driven into our 
offices. I feel, however, that if we could change our emphasis 2 little, we 
might remarkably increase the annual business of each individual dentist 
and hygienist in America. We have been stressing the health appeal in 
dentistry—and it is a legitimate appeal. Sometimes it has been found in 
commercial history that you could get changes of public attitude accom- 
plished much more quickly by using other more or less relevant appeals, 
for instance, the cosmetic appeal. When the bath tubs were brought in, 
they were brought in as a mark of distinction. Soap has likewise been 
made an important articie in a woman’s life—not because of cleanliness, 
but sometimes because of those fears of ostracism, for instance, the “B.O.”. 
It wasn’t because of their desire to be healthy, but because of their fear 
that they wouldn’t enjoy something that soap could give them. 


Tooth brushes and tooth pastes are sold primarily on a cosmetic basis. 
Old Gold played up the advertisement under the slogan of, “Keep Kiss- 
able.” Also, a bride is made an influence in advertisements. A bride has 
driven millions of purchasers to the drug stores. Listerine is advertised 
also to make it seem to be an important part of cleanliness. 


I realize that the cosmetic appeal or some of the secondary appeals are 
impressive; but the primary appeal, as far as mass motivation is concerned, 
is personal. I rather feel that we can bring in a different emphasis—just a 
slight change in our emphasis. Along this line, I would like to call your 
attention to our doing something like the brick manufacturers did years 
ago. They had been fighting among each other like Indians. They could 
have kept the whites from our continent, if the Indians had been more in- 
terested in scalping the whites than their own “red skins”. Ws have fre- 
quently, in our profession, seen too much of this petty quibbling of 
techniques, and if we aren't careful, we are going to be left on the sand 
bars until our market is gone. These brick manufacturers learned that the 
other building material supply houses were taking trade away from them 
so they banded together in what was called the “Co-operative Advertising 
Campaign” teaching people to use brick for building. In a similar way, I 
sometimes wonder if we couldn’t amend our ethics to such an extent 
whereby we could indulge in some kind of a publicity campaign 1n which 
all of the dentists and hygienists would cooperate. We could get together 
against the commercial despoilers of the modern dentist. 


The average patient thinks that he should go to the dentist only to get 
rid of pain. There are hundreds of pupils in your community who have 
inferiority complexes because they need some orthodontia. 

I know a man who always talked without moving his upper lip. When 
asked why he didn’t he said that when he was a youngster, his teeth were 
neglected and so in order to cover them up he trained himself to keep his 
upper lip in such a position that his teeth wouldn’t show. That is just 
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one case of many of individuals. They are very much embarrassed be- 
cause of their teeth. One boy had an inferiority complex because of a 
narrow space between his front teeth. After he had that space alled with 
another tooth, he said that he felt like a new person. 

We sometimes think that it is only the women who are interested in 
cosmetics, failing to realize that men are equally sensitive. If, therefore, 
we could throw out to our public not only this freedom from inferiority 
complexes, but this “Keep Kissable” idea, many climacteric women could 
be driven into our offices. They are trying to be attractive. They think, 
“My husband doesn’t love me as much as he used to.” 


They will take reducing salts. They will take anything that seems to 
make them more seductive and more enticing. If you simply hold up to 
them the idea that with proper dental hygiene they can become seductive 
again, the number of patients will increase. I am telling you that our 
people are stampeded by our commercial opponents. 

We could take these men and women, for example; up around middle 
age, who don’t have quite the old “zip”, quite the “pep”, they used to 
have. Sometimes they kick over the traces—not intellectually, but they 
are just crazy emotionaily. When we get into that group of individuals 
who are falling a little bit below par, we frequently find people with second- 
ary anemia. If we tell them that it is very common among people when 
they get into middle life to be on the mashed potato and gravy diet on 
account of their teeth, or that they eliminate many types of rough food 
stuffs which are necessary to good health, they will begin to realize how 
important it is that they have their teeth in good repair. 

Therefore, what should we do in Dental Publicity and Education? 
We can use the paralle! comparison method. The life insurance company 
uses it principally. They depict a man of sixty-five with a window through 
which is shown a blizzard around him, and on the other side you will see 
the man on the lakes of Flori'da—the difference being because he took a 
life insurance policy. 

If we could hold up the individuals that are “down in the mouth” 
prematurely, or are anemic as a result of poor teeth, and then show the 
large red corpuscles that are produced by chewing lusty, rich food, and 
say, “If you want to be young, you have to eat the dict of youth, and in 
order to eat the diet of youth you must have good teeth, and in order to 
have good teeth, you must go to your dentist”, we could easily increase 
the dental business. Or we could say, “If you want to equip your children 
and guarantee them a good heritage of dentistry, ycu mothers of ex- 
pectant babies, consult your dentist to get the proper diet for good teeth.” 
We could be holding up before the public some of these sales points that 
the average layman doesn’t even think of in the question of dentistry. 
The very powerful motives for selling dentistry are not held up before 
our people. If we are ever going to get a legitimate price for our services, 
we should do this. I feel that honorable publicity to that effect should be ° 
within the realm of our cooperative dentistry. 


As you know. when a man or woman has invested twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars in a technical training to become a dentist, he or she 
needs the patients, and the public needs his or her services. What we 
need is to bring the dentists and the public together. The only way you 
accomplish this is in a cooperative, united front. 
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Suppose you took this anemia question that I am talking about. 
Suppose you take this matter of youth, or the matter of the lack of teeth 
making women !ook like old witches. How can she expect a husband to 
become amorous when she has a nose tickling her chin? You will be sur- 
prised how that part of an appeal will appeal to the public. 

I am a proponent of honest publicity in honest services of society. If 
we don’t realize what the worid wants and try to give the world what it 
wants, the world is going to get a substitute somewhere else. 

In 1900 the American railroads were so complacent, so self-satisfied, 
because they believed that they were the bulwark of our economic life. 
They heard about a little fellow up in Michigan tinkering with a gasoline 
motor. What any live railroad should have done was to have gone up to 
see what they were doing and showed them how, or at least borne a large 
interest in the business. No, they did what the proverbial ostrich did, 
they let the trucking business flourish, and in 1928, twenty-eight years 
after they should have done this, they put a questionnaire out asking what 
they could do to make it more attractive to you so that you would patronize 
them again. Twenty-eight years after the horse had been stolen, they 
locked the barn door. Now they are trying to come back by air-condition- 
ing their equipment, and they have shown interest in some of the trucking 
and bus lines. If we don’t give the public what it wants, the public is 
going to buy something different. Therefore, any leader should keep 
ahead of the public knowing what they want and giving them better 
service than the oppoents are giving. 

The average laymaa is very uncritical. Manufacturers cash in on 
every opportunity. . Millions of dollars are going into the pockets of com- 
mercial organizations and firms because of the indirect approval of dentists. 

In dental school, we were taught a high degree of technical skill, that 
same degree of technical ability was taught to you, but we were not given 
the training that is so important in making successful practices. 

The layman does aot criticize the dentists or the hygienists technical 
efficiency. He feels that the dentist knows how to take out and fill his 
teeth and that the hygienist is qualified to do her work. The problem we 
have is how to sell him on the many other aspects of dentistry. 

An individual goes to a dentist to get rid of pain, or to get a set of 
teeth. He goes to someone he knows or the family knows, or someone he 
has heard of. There are a dozen and one excellent and laudible sales 
points which ought to come into mind about that phase. They don’t come 
into the mind of the individual. Unless he has too much pain, he goes 
‘down and buys a radio, or a fur picce, and the services of modern dentistry 
are not being used. Our American dentists are not getting the proper 
returns. 

I want to state in closing that these two phases that I have been dis- 
cussing are the methods by which you can develop yourselves in your 
community. Our big problem today is to start thinking in terms of co- 
operative publications or campaigns by which we can present to the public 
all of these other things that are to their own benefit. I would like to have 
you follow very diligently this idea of publicity. A lot of dentists who are 
not in the Association will benefit, but you will get more than your money 
back, and you cannot get around that problem entirely. If you conduct 
your publicity on educational principles, as intended, you are doing the 
public and yourself a much needed service. 
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WALTER T. McFALL, D.D.S., F.I.C.D. 


Honorary membership in our society is not given lightly. We take 
pleasure in announcing to the membership that this honor has been 
accepted by Dr. Walter T. McFall of Asheville, North Carolina, who is a 
loyal supporter of oral hygiene. 


Born in South Carolina, Dr. McFall attended Clemson College, and 
the University of Georgia, and was graduated from the Atlanta-Southern 
Dental College. Dr. McFall is a charter member of the American Society 
for the Promotion of Dentistry for Children, and has served as President 
and Secretary-Treasurer of that organization. Dr. McFall is a Rotarian 
and a Mason and is active in many civic groups, having been a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce in every city in which he has lived since he was 
twenty-one. 


Anyone who has heard him will agree that Dr. McFall is a charming, 
forceful and capable speaker. He is in demand at every dental convention. 
and has spoken or presented clinics in more than thirty states. Articles on 
orthodontics and children’s dentistry from his pen have appeared in many 
of our dental journals, as well as those in England, Spain and India. For 
the past five years he has been in the exclusive practice of orthodontics. 


Dr. McFall is sincere in his idealism. His search for ideal perfection 
has been consistent throughout his life. He teaches Sunday School in 
Asheville, and has served as local preacher in the Methodist Church in 
Greenville, South Carolina. His enthusiasm is infectious; you feel you've 
been given a “lift” when you've heard him speak. This same enthusiasm, 
practically applied, has made him a leader in his profession. Dr. McFall 
is married and has a son, Walter T. McFall, Jr. 
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MRS. IRENE NEWMAN 


Mrs. Irene Newman began her career in 1903 as office assistant for 
the late Dr. Alfred C. Fones of Bridgeport, Connecticut, who was her 
ceusin. At that time Dr. Fones was performing prophylactic treatments 
for his patients and found in the succeeding years that it required more 
time than he felt able to give without letting operative work suffer. It 
then occurred to him that Mrs. Newman might be trained to Jo prophy- 
lact‘c work. 


There was no school to which she could be sent, because nobody had 
then ever heard of a woman dental hygienist. So extracted teeth were 
mounted in modeling compound and liberally stained with a moist indelible 
pencil, and she was taught to polish the stain away. Artificial tartar was 
made of plaster of Paris and varnish and smeared over the teeth, and she 
was required to remove it and polish the teeth. Dr. Fone had the courage 
of his convictions because he had her care for his mouth. At every step 
he gave careful personal attention and direction. After about a year of 
apprenticeship she was qualified to begin work on children, and in Febru- 
ary, 1906, she took her first patients. In a short time she began work for 
adults and was in continuous practice as a dental hygienist with Dr. Fones 
until her retirement in 1925. 


Mrs. Newman was therefore involved in many of Dr. Fones’ early 
efforts to launch the dental hygienist movement. She was instructor in 
operative technic in all the Fones Training Classes for Dental Hygienists, 
beginning in 1913. The graduates of the first class in June, 1914 formed 
the Connecticut Dental Hygienists Association, and Mrs. Newman was 
elected the first president of the pioneer organization. 
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She traveled extensively in 1913-16, demontrating the work of the 
dental hygienist before State Dental Societies where legislation was being 
considered to legalize the new profession. 

When the first university course for dental hygienists was organized 
at Columbia University in 1916, Mrs. Newman assisted Dr. Fones as 
instructor. 

Mrs. Newman is an honorary member of the Bridgeport Dental Hy- 
gienist Association, the Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Association and 
was elected to honorary membership in the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association in September, 1940. Her son and daughter-in-law, Dr. and 
Mrs. Alden G. Newman were also associated wth Dr. Fones for many 
years and are in active practice in Bridgeport. 


12TH ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS STATE ORAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


February 17 - 20, 1941 
STEVENS HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Sunday, February 16th: 
P. M. Registration. 
Monday, February 17th: 
A. M. 


Board Meeting. 
Exhibitors’ Table Demonstrations. 

P. M. Annual Business Meeting. 

Tuesday, February 18th: 

A. M. Illinois State Oral Hygienists’ Association Luncheon; 
followed by puppet show given by Junior Members en- 
titled, “Is She Worth Her Weight in Gold?” 

P. M. Frolic and entertainment, courtesy of Chicago Dental 
Society. 

Wednesday. February 19th: 

A. M. Northwestern University Dental School Alumni 
Luncheon. 

P. M. President’s tea. 

Dinner dance, courtesy of the Chicago Dental] Society. 
Thursday, February 20th: 
A. M. Board Meeting. 
P. M. General clinics. 


The Junior Members of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
to present table clinics on their train‘ng at Northwestern University Dental 
School as a student body. 


The Health and Educational Exhibits will include exhibits by the 
Junior Members in the forms of posters depicting their training; and a 
map display by the Illinois State Oral Hygienists’ Association entitled, 
“The Status of the Hygienist.” 

MarGarRET MILLER, 
Convention Chairman 
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Committee Reports Presented at 
Annual Convention 


REPORT OF RED CROSS ENROLLMENT 


Shortly after the first of the year Dr. Willard Camalier, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Defense Committee of the American Dental Association requested the coopera- 
tion of the A.D.H.A. in the enrollment of dental hygienists by the American Red Cross 
for duty with the Army in the event of a national emergency. Your secretary was 
appointed by Miss Perry to represent the organization at the meetings of the commit- 
tee. Discussion was had on requirements and a satisfactory conclusion was reached. 
It was decided the first circulation was to be the membership of the AD.H.A. Thir- 
teen hundred letters were mailed out and as of July 31, 1940 only forty-two dental 
hygienists had enrolled. During August another circulation was made duplicating 
the first and adding all dental hygienists on state registers. As of August 31, 1940 
fifty-nine dental hygienists had enrolled and there were fourteen applications pending. 


The American Red Cross and the War Department are most eager to complete 
this enrollment so please fill out your blanks and mail them in to the Red Cross at your 
earliest convenience. This is really a great opportunity for the dental hygienist to 
prove her value to the dental and medical profession. 

A. REBEKAH FISK 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY A.D. H. A. 1939-1940 


The activities of the office of the Secretary were as follows: The files and records 
were received from the former Secretary in August 1939. The minutes of the Board 
of Trustees and the House of Delegates meetings of the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the American Dental Hygienists’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. were then condensed 
and mimeographed. Two copies of the minutes of the House of Delegates were sent 
to each Delegate, one copy to be filed with her report to her state society. Copies of 
the minutes of the Board of Trustees and House of Delegates meetings were sent to 
each officer and member of the Board. 


Committee chairman and committee members were notified of their appointment 
and duties. Stationery and supplies were sent to all committees and officers. 


Copies of the Constitution and By-Laws were sent to members on request. 


Approximately two hundred letters requesting information relative to the pro- 
fession were received. It had been customary to refer these requests to the Womens’ 
Institute of Professional Relations for their pamphlet entitled “Dental Hygiene” the 
cost of which was $.25. I was advised early in the year that this pamphlet was to 
be included as a chapter in a book “Dental Careers”. Since there seemed to he 
some doubt as to whether they would continue to publish the pamphlet and since it 
did not seem to be good policy to continue to refer those requests outside of the or- 
ganization, a pamphlet was compiled by this office entitled, “Facts About the Dentai 
Hygienist”. This pamphlet contains information relative to educational requirements, 
training schools, state laws, fields of practise, etc. It has been well received and 
requests are now coming in from educational advisors, various offices of the National 
Youth Administration and prospective students asking for it specifically. 


Delegates’ certificates were mailed to all presidents of component societies April 
26th, 1940. Follow up letters were mailed to delinquents and air mail special de- 
liveries sent as a final check. 


As the request of the President letters were sent out during the year to the 
Board of Trustees, State Officers, and Committee Chairman. Many letters were re- 
ceived requesting information relative to membership, national pins, state laws, etc. 
In so far as possible all mail was answered within twenty-four hours of its receipt. 
Altogether about seven hundred letters were written and about three hundred and 
ninety hours were spent on the work of the organization. The expense of running 
the office has been kept at a minimum and no money has been spent for the employ- 
ment of outside help. 
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May I ask the delegates to request their state officers to keep this office informed 
of any change in ther state officers and to be more prompt in replying to correspond- 
ence. It has been necessary many times to write two and three letters to a state to 
get necessary information. 

In closing this report I wish to express my appreciation for having been given the 
opportunity to serve the organization as Secretary. My only regret is that a full time 
position and the work entailed in the duties of this office have so ahsorbed my time 
that I did not get all the things accomplished that I had intended to do. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. REBEKAH FISK, Secretary. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU SURVEY REPORT 


The work of the Employment Bureau Survey Committee has been to ascertain 

1—Is there a need for such a bureau? 

2—To suggest a plan for such a bureau. 

The following information is based upon the replies received to a questionnaire 
sent out to the secretaries of the component societies and the expressions from the 
board of trustees and officers. 

To the question “Do you believe there is a need for such a bureau?” the majority 
replied in the affirmative. 

About one half of the secretaries stated that their office was approached concerning 
positions available. About one half said that they were able to be of service. The 
requests concerning positions varied from four to five such requests yearly to from 
twenty to twenty-five. 

Nearly all felt that such a service should be limited to our members—that space 
should be given in our Journal. 

Some very helpful suggestions were sent in and from these suggestions the follow- 
ing tentative plan is submitted. 

A bureau shall be formed composed of a Chairman who shall be appointed by 
the board of trustees and a member of this committee representing each component 
society. The members of this committee should serve for not less than three to five 
ears. 

" The local members should endeavor to handle all positions within their state but 
in the event a request comes in which cannot be handled it should be referred to the 
chairman. The chairman in turn should refer to the local member any request in her 
state. 

The member from the component socity might submit a list of all eligible girls 
to the state secretary of the dental society of her state and possibly secure some recog- 
nition of this service in the state dental journal. In this way, the members of the 
denta‘ profession would need only write to their own secretary who in turn would 
consult with the hygienists’ registrar and much time could be saved. 

Provision has already been made by the Journal for a Directory page, tho it has 
never been used. Possibly this may be due to lack of knowledge. It would be the 
duty of the membership of this committee to point this out in each state. Space on 
this page would be at the rate of 20 or less words for $1.00—additional words five 
cents. 

The chairman would of necessity have to have a file of all state board require- 
ments and would also have to have detailed information concerning each name sent 
in—this would probably necessitate the securing of a set form to be filled out, show- 
ing such information as name, address, age, year and school of graduation, further 
education, experience, religion, number of state boards, etc. 

While it would take some little time to get such a bureau in working order, it is 
the belief of this committee that it can be worked out. Too frequent a turnover in 
the personnel of the committee should be avoided and close contact with the state 
dental societies should be established and maintained. Several replies indicated that 
most of the positions in the state of the person answering the questions were handled 
through the dental supply houses. This is something that should and can be handled 
by ourselvés if proper contacts are established. 

MARGARET BAILEY, Chairman 


MRS. BRUCE CAMPBELL 
MARY MIKALONIS 
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REPORT OF THE BUSINESS AND REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


Arrangements were made with the Hotel Carter for setting up a Registration Desk 
on the Mezzanine Floor and a directional sign was placed in the Lobby. 

Thru the courtesy of the Convention Bureau, we were furnished two stenograph- 
ers and two typewriters at the Registration Desk, for the first two days of the Con- 
vention. 

During the registration period tickets for the various social events of the Con- 
vention were sold and tickets for the Birthday Supper given out. 

Booklets relative to points of interest and sight seeing trips were available at the 
Registration Desk. 

250 mimeographed leaflets listing restaurants, tearooms and beauty shops within 
a short radius of Hotel Carter were provided. 

250 buttons and 101 badges were purchased; the badges being as follows: 

30 Delegate 

30 Alternate 

Trustees 
1 President 
1 President Elect 
1 Secretary 
1 Treasurer 
1 First Vice-President 
1 Second Vice-President 
1 Third Vice-President 
Editor 
3 Associate Editors 
1 Chief Reporter 
0 for Cleveland Members 
Respectfully submitted 
LURA E. SWANSON. Chairman 
RUTH LIPSCOMB 
HELEN BECKETT 


REPORT OF THE HEALTH EXHIBIT COMMITTEE 


This year the title for the Health Exhibit of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association is “The Dental Hygienist from Coast to Coast.” 

The title and exhibits for the past two years have dealt with our part as an aid 
to dental guidance from early childhood to adulthood. This year your committee met 
with a group of dental hygienists and discussed the subject and title for the Health 
Exhibit. We decided to build it around ourselves in the form of a photomontage, a 
series of pictures melted together at various angles, portraying ourselves in various 
flelds of work all over the United States and Hawaii. 

As photography is playing a big part in the dental field and is used as the latest 
medium to teach children and adults the importance of preventive and curative den- 
tistry, we decided to use this method for our Health Exhibit. 

I sent letters to twenty four States, asking dental hygienists for negatives: one 
an out-door scene suggestive of their State, and one an in-door scene of the type of 
work they did, whether in private practice, school or industrial clinic. It was neces- 
sary to write twice in some cases either to remind the girls, or to be more specific. The 
response was fair. I was disappointed not to receive more negatives as it would have 
made the photomontage more complete, and would have represented more States. We 
decided to frame some of the larger pictures for the side panels and I wish to say 
to any of the girls who have prints they want back to speak to Miss Dorothy O’Brien 
about them. 

The Dental Hygienist plays an important part in dentistry and yet we have to 
struggle to maintain our importance and our value to the dentist. That is why we 
conceived the idea of portraying ourselves in all corners of the United States and in 
all branches of Oral Hygiene; and to use the medium of photography to show the 
dentists we are always on our toes. 

I want to thank all the girls who have co-operated and helped to make this ex- 
hibit an interesting one not only to ourselves but to the dentists. A lot of sincere 
effort has been put into this Exhibit and I hope the girls will enjoy it. 


Respectfully submitted 
DOROTHY BRETHOUR 
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REPORT OF THE JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 1940 


The Junior Membership committee followed the same procedure of the previous 
year in contacting the President of the State societies to appoint someone who was 
employed at the school or was closely connected with the students in order to organ- 
ize the Junior Membership Association of the schools of dental hygiene. 

The letters were not answered immediately, and the contacts were made usually 
with the treasurer when their dues were sent. I believe that in the future a plan should 
be formulated whereby the Chairman would be contacted at the same time. 

Also, may I suggest that the constitutions be sent in when the group organizes. 
Several of the groups this year omitted that procedure which is of utmost importance 

An amendment should be made to the constitution whereby the students of states 
where there is no Association can have the privilege of joining. To my knowledge the 
students of West Virginia cannot be organized. 

Out of ten schools where dental hygiene is taught, and where we have component 
societies we have Junior members as follows: 

Temple 21 members 
Michigan 
Northwestern University 19 
Columbia 
Rochester 
Forsythe 
Wisconsin 
Guggenheim 

total 250 members 

From my correspondence with Minnesota, I am quite certain they too will follow 
the ranks next year. Due to the fact that there are so few hygienists at the schools 
in California, they did not join as Junior members. 


I wish to thank the committee, Mrs. Dorothy Lehmann, and Miss Ruth Heck 
for their splendid cooperation and interest at all times. 


Respectfully submitted 
EVELYN MASS, 


Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


From questionnaires circulated among the state societies and the members 
of the Board of Trustees the following slate has been compiled :— 
President: Dorothy O’Brien, Ohio 
President-Elect: Mary Mikalonis, Wisconsin 
Ist Vice President: Isabel Kendrick, Massachusetts 
2nd Vice President: Margaret Jeffreys, Delaware 
3rd Vice President: Sophie Gurevich, District of Columbia 
Trustees for three years: 
Celia Perry. Florida 
Evelyn Maas, Illinois 
Frances Ekey, Pennsylvania 
Trustee for one year: Cecelia Maday, Minnesota 
Honorary Memberss Dr. Walter McFall, North Carolina 
Mrs. Irene Newman, Connecticut 
The Board of Trustees present the following :— 
Secretary: A. Rebekah Fisk, District of Columbia 
Treasurer: Frances Shook, Michigan 


Respectfully submitted 
HELEN BAUKIN, Chairman 
HELEN LIDBERG 
AGNES MORRIS 
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REPORT OF THE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


To Officers and Trustees, 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Publicity Committee submits the following report: 
An article appeared in the Apri! issue describing Cleveland as a Convention City. 


An article appeared in the Dental Survey of October °39, with some of the 
pictures of the Hygienists and their different types of work. 


The Georgia State Dental Association paid partly the expenses of the National 
President to be their honored guest at their annual meeting in June, to stimulate Dental 
Hygiene and its meaning. 


Arrangements were made to have a window display in Halle’s Department Store 
during the Convention. 


Arrangements were made with the Carter Hotel to have banners and other displays 
during our convention. 


Arrangements to have newspaper write-ups of our program each day has been 
arranged, also pictures in Sunday's issue preceeding the convention. 


An article appeared in the August issue of the Journal boosting Cleveland as a 
Convention City. : 

Floaters were mailed to one thousand three hundred sixty-five dental hygienists 
on June 27th, which we trust proved worthy. 

Articles were prepared for publication in Cleveland's daily newspapers describing 
the origin of our profession. 

Photoyraphers were secured and published in the August issue of the Journal of 
two grou. « of hygienists and the diiferent chairmen of various committees. 


Photographs to appear in Cleveland's papers were secured and published. 


Notices were sent to the American Dental Magazine, Survey, and Oral Hygiene 
of our National Meeting. 


I wish at this time to thank the members of my committee, Mrs. Frankie Camp- 
bell for her splendid cooperation. Also for Miss Charlotte Becraft and Dorothy 
O’Brien for the splendid help and patience they had with me as the chairman. 


HELEN ADAMS, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL 


At the Milwaukee meeting, July 1939, the resignation of Margaret Jeffreys as 
editor of the Journal was received with sincere regret on the part of the Officers and 
Board of Trustees. For ten years Miss Jeffreys has served with ability and loyalty tc 
the betterment of the official magazine. So it was with frank timidity that her suc- 
cessor took over the work, and found it the most interesting work she had ever at- 
tempted. 


It will be noted that few, if any, innovations are in the magazine, as it was 
thought wise to follow generally in the footsteps of the former editor. It took the 
greater part of the year to become familiar with the routine and to become orientated 
in this decidedly fascinating position. 


Many thanks are due to Manager Jeffreys and to the associate editors who have 
been most helpful with generous criticism and suggestions. Helen Blake Smith, the 
business manager, has been a most valuable co-worker, since her experience enabled 
her to guide your editor through her first efforts. 
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Ten books were added to our library this year. We are pleased to receive a 
book from the W. B. Saunders Company with the assurance that others of interest 
to our profession would be sent to the Journal for review. The membership can pro- 
mote the welfare of the magazine by mentioning the Journal when purchasing or re- 
commending these books. as well as when buying any of the supplies or materials 


advertised in the pages of this, your magazine. 


The reporting staff, headed by Edna Haliburton, has been most helpful in keep- 


ing the Journal supplied with literary material. 
involves much correspondence with reporters in each state society. 


The work of the Chief Reporter 
It is her work of 


suggestions and recommendations that varies the type of material in each issue. 


Your editor appreciates the privilege of doing this work. Because of the co- 
operation of her co-workers it has been a pleasant if very busy year. Every member 
is asked to realize that the Journal! is her magazine, to enrich it with the offer of 


manuscripts and suggestions for its improvement. 


New ideas and new departments 


will be added whenever the membership makes known its desires. 


Chief Reporter. 


Respectfully submitted 


MARY A. OWEN 


REPORT OF THE JOURNAL REPORTING STAFF 


Since my appointment last summer, I have tried to carry on the duties as your 


Reporters from twenty two states as well as from Hawaii and the Panama Canal 


Zone were appointed by the Trustees. 


ment and duties. 


Some did not reply. 


All reporters were notified of their appoint- 
I regret to report that the hygienists in 


Panama felt that she could obtain nothing of interest from there. 


The following is the report from the various state reporters:— 


State 
California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 
Illinois 

Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Reporter 
Virginia Martin 


(declined) 


Alice Bell 
Mary McInerney 


Marion Tomlinson 
Kathleen Gates 
Ijourie Stocks Fisher 


Aileen Metcalf 


Margaret Tomlinson 
Evelyn Maas 

Clara Tapley 

Ann Levin 
Marjorie Bretz 


Contribution 


“Vincent's Infection in the Petaluma 
Public Schools” sent in by Janet Peo- 
ples. “Dental Health Story and Game™ 
sent in by Harriet Wahlander. 


Material promised. 


“Future Training of the Dental Hy- 
gienist’. “A Study of the New Haven 
Dental Program.” 


“Johnny and the Little Black Men”. 
“The Impacted Third Molar’. ‘Florida 
Association Reports.” 


“Cosmetic Dermatology”. “Laws and 
Ethics as Applied to Dental Hygiene.” 


No material thus far. 
“Arming to the Teeth”. 
“Island Pioneering.” 
“Books.” 


“The Nervous Child in the Dental 
Office”. Mott Foundation Child- 
ren’s Health Center”. 
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Minnesota Alice Lange 


New York Charlotte Farrell 


Ohio Thelma Myers 
Ann Allnut 
Ada Gladfelter 


Panama Canal Zone 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Frances Gill 
Eleanor Certain 
Alice Keathley 
Mrs. Robert Kift 
Ruth Dcuglas 
Ada Resnick 


Texas 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin Dorothy Lehman 


Mississippi Sarah Hill 


“The Little Hospital.” “The Medical 
World Rates Dental Dangers High.” 


“Bobby’s Bad Dream”. 
No material thus far. 
No material in the zone. 


“Dental Division Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health.” 


No material thus far. 

“Oral Hygiene in South Carolina.” 
“Ideals and Professional Development.” 
Nothing thus far. 


“Dental Lay Education in West Vir- 
ginia.” “The Sarah Whittaker Glass 


Oral Foundation.” 


“Practical Procedures for Dental Health 
Guidance.” 


“Bleeding Gums.” 


Your Chief Reporter recommends that a copy of the Journal in which it appears 
be sent to the writer of each paper contributed. Several requests have been made by 


contributors this year. 


Respectfully submitted 


EDNA HALIBURTON, 
Chief Reporter for the Journal 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATIONS FROM 
STATE BOARDS 


The Committee on the Survey of Classifications from State Boards submits the 
following general summary and tabulated report for the year 1939-40. 


The statutary requirements for licensing dental hygienists are the same as they 
were in the 1938-39 reports. 


New York does not have sufficient clerical help to classify the 1599 registered 
dental hygienists. 


I would recommend that this statistical analysis be brought up to date every three 
or five years as one year is too short a period for this type of work, due principally to 
the different dates of meetings of the state board of dental examiners. At the sugges- 
tion of the State Education Department of the University of the State of New York 
it would be advisable, in compiling the data for that state, to have a dental hygienist 
from Albany on this committee. 


With the approval of the President copies of this tabulated report with the sta- 
tutory requirements will be sent to Professor Harry Kitson, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University and to Miss Florence Jackson, Vocational Guidance Director for 
colleges and schools in the United States, whose address is 45 Brook Street, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. Professor Kirson is editor of the “Occupations Magazine”. 


Respectfully submitted 
GLADYS A. FLINT, Chairman 
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REPORT OF CLINIC COMMITTEE 


The following is a list of clinics that were given :— 


Clinicians 


Mrs. Margaret Miller 
201 E. Superior 
Chicago, Illinois 


Miss Mayme Cornell 
Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Mrs. Helen Adams 
702 Medical Arts Bldg., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Miss Mable Kirschner 
2304 Eaton Tower, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dorothy Ward 
Virginia McGough Maire 


Marjorie Wilcox 


Grace Bankston 


Miss Mary C. Dick 
Fifth and Elm Street 
Perkasie, Pa. 


Miss Esther Ellis 


Miss Florence Strobel 


1223 Medical Arts Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Miss Margaret Maher 
Maher Road, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Miss Ann Levin 
32 Marland Rd., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Miss Gertrude Houghten 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Title of Clinic 


Chemical Reduction of 
Dental Film 


Diet 


Sterilization 


Facial Masks 


Visual Education 
Progressive Prophylaxis: 
istrumentation, Polishing 


Instrumentation, Polishing 
Charting, Recall System 


Progressive Prophylaxis: 
The Bite Wing X-Ray 
Technique 


Educational Clinic 


The Dental Hygienist as a 
Technician 


Prophylaxis 


Dental Hygienist in Public 
Schools 


Laboratory Work 


Correlation of Dental Hy- 
giene in Public Schools 


State 


Illinois 


Georgia 


Georgia 


Michigan 


Michigan 


Michigan 


Michigan 


Michigan 


Pennsylvania 


Temple Univ. 


Minnesota 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


New York 
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The KREVISKLEENER Tooth Brush is recognized by the ad- 
vanced in the profession as the most ‘perfect brush for cleaning the 
teeth. Made of genuine bristles of the finest quality. Bristle has swift 
resiliency, not affected by atmospheric changes. It also has a pick-up 
and a magnetism that make it better than any imitation for actually 
cleaning the teeth. 


We carry many other patterns of Tooth Brushes and specialize in brushes 
for youth, on which the prices range from less than 5¢ a piece up. 


WILLIAMS BRUSH COMPANY 


32 NorTH SIxTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NOTICE 


Requests have been received for several back issues of the 
Journal. 


Members of the Association who have any back copies that they 
do not wish to keep are requested to send same to the Business 
Manager. 


Especially requested: 
APRIL, 1939 
JANUARY, 1939 


JULY, 1938 


Kindly forward all copies to 


HELEN B. SMITH 


22 Harborside Drive, 
Milford, Conn. 
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Miss Mary Owen, 
26 Tremaine Ave. 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Margaret Derivan Presenting Periodical Pro- Wisconsin 
phylaxis to your patient 

Miss Juanita Stocks Educate your Patient Florida 

Miami, Florida 


Miss Emilie M. Epple Test your Sense of Touch Florida 
Lincoln Med. Bldg., 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Respectfully submitted 
EMILIE EPPLE 


THE REPORT OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER OF THE JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


September, 1940 


The Business Manager of your Journal is happy to present the following report 
of the business activities for the period from July, 1939 to the present time. 


Our greatest problem is still the mailing list. So many addresses are incorrect be- 
cause of moving or sending incomplete address that it is very difficult to keep the list 
in order and to have our paid-up members receive their Journals as they should. 
Several of the Component societies have been good enough to send to the offi;ce com- 
plete lists of their members that we may check our list. This has been a distinct 
help. 


We have recently sent to each state secretary a complete list of all Journals mailed 
to their states so that they may check and inform us of changes of addresses or omis- 
sions from the mailing list. When this list is completely checked and returned we 
shall hope to have a 100% mailing list for at least one issue. 


We offer our sincere apologies to any member who has not received her Journal 
and ask that you notify the State Secretaries of such fact. 


Our new Editor, Miss Mary Owen, has done a splendid piece of work for our 
Journal and I wish to extend to her my sincerest appreciation for her wonderful co- 
operation and enthusiasm. It has been a real pleasure to work with her on the 
Journal. 


The Journal staff is most anxious to improve the Journal and the various branches 
of work closely affiliated with it and we welcome constructive criticism. 


It has been a privilege and a pleasure to serve you in the capacity of Business 
Manager and I thank you for this opportunity. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN B. SmirH 


Forsyth 


Dental Infirmary 
for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


FORSYTH 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


Training for Public Health Work, 
School Clinics and Private Practice. 


Eleven Months’ Course—Septem- 
ber to July, inclusive. 


Director: 
| PERCY R. HOWE, A.B., D.DS. 


DENTAL FIELD 


In addition to the course preparing 
the student for the practice of modern 
dentistry, and leading to the degree of 
D.D.S., the University also offers two 
courses in ORAL HYGIENE. 

One course, covering a year’s work, 
provides training in this new profes 
sional field for young women who 
have finished high school, and leads 
to a Certificate in Oral Hygiene. 

four-year course in Oral Hygiene, 
also offered by the University, leads to 
a Bachelor of Science Degree in Edu- 
cation, with a Certificate in Oral Hy- 
giene. Credit for advanced standing 
in Dental Hygiene, based upon com- 
pletion of the University’s require- 
ments, will be allowed graduates of 
recognized Dental Hygiene training 
schools. 


ORAL HYGIENE DEPARTMENT 
Temple University Dental School 
Philadelphia Dental School 
1. N. Broomell, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., Dean 
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NOTICE 


If you have back issues of Journal 
which you do. not intend to keep— 
Please send to 
HELEN B. SMITH 
22 Harborside Drive 
MILFORD, CONN. 


Postage will be refunded 


NOTIFY 


HELEN B. SMITH 


22 Harborside Drive, 
Milford, Conn. 


OF ADDRESS CHANGE 


NOTICE! ALL HYGIENISTS! 


The Weber Company has taken over 
the manufacture and distribution 
rights of the Mor-Son Sterilizer 
Cleaning Compound, the most profi- 
c‘ent and satisfactory product of its 
kind developed for proper'y cleaning 
dental sterilizers. It is a tried and 
proven product and carries our 
guarantee of sat'sfaction to perform 
the service that it is intended for. 

It should be in every well ordered 
dental office and may be procured 
through your dental dealer. 


THE WEBER DENTAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CRYSTAL PARK CANTON, OHIO 


TWO 
| OUTSTANDING 
i COURSES 
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Component State Society Officers 


CALIFORNIA 
President—ROWENA ROBINSON 
6252 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles 
Secretary—HELEN NUGENT 
127 N. Vista St., Los Angeles 
COLORADO 
President—Mrs. ALicE Gooprow BELL 
466 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver 
Secretary—Mary MACKEY 
810 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
President—MaBeEL McCartTHYy 
733 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport 
Secretary—HarrizT BREY 
7 Fairfield Ave., Stamford 
DELAWARE 


President—CATHERINE FISHER 
1404 Pennsylvania Ave., Wilmington 


Secretary--MARIAN TOMLINSON 
Medical Arts Bldg., Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


President—SELMA MaIzELs 
731 Fifth St. N. E., Washington 


Secretary—JOANNE Kowal.SKI 
4451 Que St. N. W., Washington 
FLORIDA 
President—Mrs. FRANKIE C. CAMPBELL 
601-2 Citizens Bldg., Tampa 
Secretary—Louisa HUNTLEY 
29 West Church St., Orlando 


GEORGIA 
President—Mrs. Doris GREEN 
923 Doctors Bldg., Atlanta 
Secretary—EvELYN GLADDEN 
923 Candler Bldg., Atlanta 


HAWAII 


President—Mrs. Kwal Sinc Leonc CHANG 
1114 Alohi Way Honolulu 
Secretary—ADELINE RODRIGUES 
2823 H-Lukepane Ave. Honolulu 
ILLINOIS 
President—HELEN LIDBERG 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Secretary--Mrs. MARGARET MILLER 
201 E. Superior St., Chicago 
MAINE 
President—FLORENCE E. PorTER 
178 Middle St., Portiand 
Secretary—AGNES WHITCOMB 
150 Park St., Portland 
MASSACHUSETTS 
President—MILpRED Woop 
358 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Secretary—Mar JORIE SCHUNK 
53 Bay State Rd, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
President—Mnrs. MAXINE JACOBSON 
13256 Stratmoor Rd., Detroit 
Secretary—IRENE ANDERSON 
12809 12th St., Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
President—-JANE Woop 
1146 Medical Arts Bldg., Minneapo!: 
Secretary—LuCILLE JOHNSON 
1012 S. E. 8th St., Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
President-——SaraH 
Hinds County Health Dept., Jackson 


Secretary-—LUCILLE Byrp 
County Health Dept., Clarksdale 


NEW YORK 
President—GERTRUDE HOUGHTON 
228 Keys Ave., Watertown 
Secretary—ARLENE NICHOLS 
1652 Elm Street, Utica 


OHIO 
President—ROWENA BAKER 
1459 Winton Ave., Lakewood 


Secretary-—Mrs. Lura E. Swanson 
2019 Elbur Ave., Lakewood 


PENNSYLVANIA 
President-—FRANcIS EKEY 
121 Biddle St., Warren 
Secretary—BLANCHE DOWNIE 
7200 Cresheim Rd., Mt. Airy 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Secretary—Mattiz L. CANNADA 
911 Woodside Bldg., Greenville 


TENNESSEE 

President—CLaIRE PERKINS 

1402 Cal Mut Tower Bldg., Memphis 
Secretary—Mnrs. B. F. Jones 

Covington 

TEXAS 

President—Mrs. KATHERINE LANGFORD 

5545 Richard Ave. 

Dallas 
Secretary—Mrs. LEONA DUNLAP 

107 Crafton Ave. 

San Antonio 


WASHINGTON 
President—LENoRS TAYLOR 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle 
Secretary--RUTH DouGLas 
914 Joshua Green Bldg., Seattle 


WISCONSIN 
President--BETTY KRIPPENE 
Public Health Dept., Sheboygan 
Secretary—MarGaRET SCHLUETER 
2619 N. 41st St., Milwaukee 


THE JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 


Distributor of 


DR. BUTLER TOOTH BRUSHES 


Extends to each member of the American Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Association sincere good wishes for a very, very 
pleasant and Happy Christmas and an exceedingly 
Prosperous 1941. 
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ERFECT ADHES 


PLEASE SEND FREE SAMPLES FOR PATIENTS 
@ Dr. 


COUPON 


iS FOR YOUR 
COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EXCLUSIVE USE 208 st. CLAIR AVE., N. W. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CO-RE-GA is not advertised to the public 
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